THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

dom not only of condemned persons but also of suspects,
that the accused laid violent hands upon themselves
rather than enter the torture chambers. At length the
Council had to issue a decree to the effect that "in order
to reduce the number of such incidents, the prisoners
should wear handcuffs day and night." Calvin uttered
no word against these abominations. Terrible was the
price which the city had to pay for the establishment of
such "order" and "discipline"; for never before had
Geneva known so many death sentences, punishments,
rackings, and exilings, as now when Calvin ruled there in
the name of God. Balzac, therefore, is right when he
declares the religious terrorism of Calvin to have been
even more abominable than the worst blood-orgies of the
French Revolution. "Calvin's rabid religious intolerance
was morally crueller than Robespierre's political intoler-
ance; and if he had had a more extensive sphere of
influence than Geneva, he would have shed more blood
than the dread apostle of political equality."

All the same, it was not by means mainly of these
barbarous sentences and executions and tortures that
Calvin broke the Genevese sentiment of liberty; but,
rather, by systematized petty tyranny and daily intimi-
dation. At the first glance we are inclined to be amused
when we read with what trifles Calvin's famous "discip-
line" was concerned. Still, the reader will be mistaken
if he underestimates the refined skill of Master Jehan
Calvin. Deliberately he made the net of prohibitions
one with an exceedingly fine mesh, so fine that it was
practically impossible for the fish to escape. Purposely
these prohibitions related to trivial matters, so that every-
one might suffer pangs of conscience, and become in-
spired with a permanent awe of almighty, all-knowing,
authority. For the more caltrops that are strewed in
front of us on our everyday road, the harder shall we find
it to march forward freely and unconcernedly. Soon no
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